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I 
NEW DISHES FOR OLD 


THE idea of this book came to me as a result of the 
difficulties (I must confess, sometimes minor ones) 
that I have encountered in talking to people about 
making better use of vegetables as a separate course, 
indeed as a main course of the meal; difficulties due 
to their incredulity that these dishes can be really as 
good for them as the dear old favourites that they have 
always been accustomed to. It is sometimes quite a 
hard job to persuade people that a vegetable pie, for 
example the pie described on page 16, can be just as 
nourishing, and often more nourishing still, than a 
beefsteak-and-kidney pie, and very few will believe 
without very definite ocular proof that there can pos- 
sibly be any really adequate substitute for roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding. So I thought that the best 
thing would be to call in the help of the Ministry of 
Food in setting down some substitute dishes, and 
actually showing the equivalent values of those dishes. 
when compared with a few old favourites. The result 
was far more convincing than even I had expected, and. 
although I am responsible myself for the comparative 
tecipes themselves, the tables of values were supplied 
by a dietitian in the Ministry’s Food Education 
Department. 

The dishes which I thought might be con- 
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sidered as representative old favourites were the 
following : 


NE Awmntb WN & 


» Roast Beef and Yorkshire Pudding. 
. Steak-and-Kidney Pie. 

. Fish and Chips. 

. Sponge Sandwich. 

. Steamed Apple Pudding 

. Savoury Omelette. 

. Welsh Rabbit. 


The substitutes which the Ministry suggested were : 


SN] Oui tw hb np 


. Savoury Vegetable Roll and Gravy. 
. Vegetable Pie. 

. Baked Stuffed Potatoes. 

. “Lemon Curd ”’ Sandwiches. 

. Fruit Charlotte. 

. Potato Cakes. 

. Savoury Toast. 


These substitute dishes were based on foodstuffs in 
good supply at the time, and the use of crosses and the 
‘ I lf 3 


sign under each heading shows the total 


equivalent in the line below. 

It can easily be seen by this method how the same 
—and often a greater—nutritional value is actually 
arrived at, and it should not be difficult to convince 
the most recalcitrant disbeliever that the dish you 
are putting on the table is really quite as nourishing 
as the one he (or she) has always been used to. 

There are just two points which I may add. Some 
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people will wonder why in these tables the familiar 
words ‘‘ fats "’ and ‘‘ carbohydrates ” are absent. This 
is because these are both represented by the term 
“* Calories.” Others who are familiar with dietetics 
only through the advertisements which the Ministry of 
Food have been so helpfully issuing may find them- 
selves a little lost by reason of the greater detail 
in the tables. By them it may simply be remembered 
that : 


Body-building equals Protein 

Energy-giving ? Calories 
Protective re Calcium, Iron and 
3 Vitamins A, B,, 

and C. 


The original intention of the book was to give a 
number of what might be called popular dishes offset 
against an equivalent ‘’ new ” dish which would offer 
the same nutritive value ; but when this plan came to 
be considered, especially in view of the scarcity of milk 
and eggs which intervened between the time of the 
book’s conception and the business of writing it, I 
found myself faced with two problems. The first was, 
what could be considered, say, the principal sixty most 
popular dishes? For if I were to have the space at my 
command in which to set out comparative tables for 
each dishand its “‘ new’ substitute, I should not have had 
much more room than for sixty. The second was the 
difficulty which had by then arisen to find dishes which 
in themselves, as a result of those two scarcities, would 
meet the bill. A third consideration had to be met 
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also. In these days of paper shortage and increased 
cost of books, it seemed hardly fair to ask my readers 
to pay three shillings for sixty recipes only, so I felt 
that if I abandoned my first idea I might be able to 
help readers to help themselves and at the same time 
provide them with a much larger number of recipes for 
that sort of dish which, with a simple accompaniment, 
would provide a meal in itself. In order to show 
readers the comparative values of different foodstuffs, I 
have included on pages 26-29 a table of food factors 
reprinted with kind permission from Barbara Callow’s 
Food and Health. By this they will be able to ascertain 
what substitutes can be employed if certain foodstuffs 
cannot be used, and any who wish to go more deeply 
into the fascinating subject of dietetics cannot do 
better than purchase this admirable little book which 
is published by the Oxford University Press. It is 
described as an introduction to the science of nutrition, 
and in spite of its weighty subject can easily be 
assimilated by the layman. 

The original comparative tables supplied by the 
Ministry of Food are reproduced on pages 15 to 22, 
and the recipes for the substitute dishes are included 
in this foreword. This has been done to convince any 
doubters as to the real value of these comparisons, and 
to afford readers the opportunity of seeing just howa 
table of comparative values can be applied. 

It would be well, however, to add a few words 
on the subject of food values and food factors 
here. 
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FOOD VALUES 


ENERGY-GIVING FOODS 


These fall under three heads: Starchy Foods, Fat 
and Sugar. In the first category come potatoes, bread 
and all kinds of cereals. In the second, butter, mar- 
garine, dripping, fat bacon and so on. In the third, 
sugar itself, dried fruits, jam and sweets. The 
importance of the third group is not as great as is 
commonly thought, for all the energy we need can be 
obtained from bread and potatoes. 


BODY-BUILDING FOODS 


These are the foods providing Protein ; but it must 
be remembered that whereas proteins are derived most 
largely from animal food, there is what the Ministry 
of Food calls a ‘‘ second line of defence ” in proteins 
derived from vegetables. 

The sources of animal protein are: meat, fish, eggs, 
cheese and milk ; and the most plentiful foods pro- 
viding vegetable protein are oatmeal, wheatmeal bread 
and flour, dried peas, beans and lentils, potatoes and 
green vegetables. 


PROTECTIVE FOODS 

The principal foods under this heading are :_ wheat- 
meal bread, oatmeal, milk, potatoes, carrots, green 
vegetables, root vegetables and raw salads. 

Let us look at our foodstuffs now under the headings 
under which they appear in the following tables : 


Calories. This word is a convenient form of describ- 
ing the units of heat liberated in our bodies when we 
eat the energy-producing foods noted above. 

Proteins. These provide the body-building sub- 
stances so important to our muscles and tissues, 
particularly in young children. They, too, have been 
noted above under the heading ‘ Body-Building 
Foods.”’ 

Calcium. This is necessary for making bones and 
teeth. Milk and green vegetables are good sources of 
this mineral. 

Iron. The supply of iron in our system is a preventa- 
tive against anemia and tiredness, especially in girls 
and women. It can be found in wheatmeal bread, 
oatmeal, watercress and spinach. 

Vitamins. The most important are those known as 
A, B and C. 

VITAMIN A helps us to resist infections : it also helps 
people to see in the dark. Recommended sources of 
this vitamin are carrots, spinach, cabbage, peas and 
beans, halibut and cod liver oil, herrings and 
margarine. 

VITAMIN B, corrects the work of the nervous system, 
and hence the digestion. Good sources are wheatmeal 
bread and flour, oatmeal, vegetable extract such as 
Marmite. 

VITAMIN C preserves the tissues of the blood-vessels. 
A complete deficiency of this vitamin in the diet leads 
to scurvy. It is provided by potatoes, green and root 
vegetables (especially when eaten raw) and fruit. | 

It may be noted here that in order to get the best of 
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the Vitamin C in green vegetables, the following rules 
in cooking should be observed : 


1. Use as fresh as possible. 
2. Keep in cool damp place, and do not crush or 


se. 
3. If soaked, use salted water (two teaspoonfuls to 
a pint). 

4. If the recipe demands chopping, do this im- 

mediately before cooking. 

. Use as little water as possible. 

. Add salt before vegetables go into the water, 
which should be boiling and kept boiling 
while they cook. 

7. Do not cook a minute longer than necessary. 
8. Serve immediately after cooking: do not keep 
warm for any length of time. 
It should be noted also that in the absence of 
oranges, this vitamin can be obtained from black 
currants, rose hips and the juice of raw swedes. 


Aw 


It is not the purpose of this book to go into what 
quantities of these various food factors the ordinary 
person need consume ; to do so would lead to a far 
deeper study of the subject of dietetics than is necessary 
to the general reader. The advice which the Ministry 
of Food has given, to eat something from each group 
every day, is a criterion which most of us can reach 
without difficulty. The purpose of the table on 
pages 26-29 is here simply to give one the chance of, 
substituting one source of a certain factor for another 
if necessity arises. I would like, however, to stress one 
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point ; and that is the use of wheatmeal bread, wheat- 
meal or wholemeal, although I believe that wheatmeal 
actually contains more nutriment than the wholemeal. 
To use white bread, white breadcrumbs or white flour 
in place of the wheatmeal is to deprive oneself not 
only of an extra dose of Vitamin B,, but of iron as 
well.1 Wheatmeal as a name will not be found in this 
table because it was compiled before wheatmeal bread 
was introduced by the Government ; but a comparison 
between white and brown bread as shown there tells its 
own story, which when tabled in detail gives brown 
bread a very notable and considerably higher value than 
the white. 

I hope this short note, and the recipes that follow it, 
will be of some help to the housewife in adjusting her 
meals to present stringencies. I have found myself that 
the most difficult task in the kitchen to-day is the pro- 
vision of variety. Nothing can be duller than monotony 
in our meals; duller than ever if the dishes we are offered 
are alien to our taste. The good old days will return, 
and meanwhile perhaps here and there in this small 
collection something may be found not only to be eaten 
as a pleasant substitute, but evento remain in our menus 
as a new favourite in the days of peace and plenty. 


SAVOURY VEGETABLE ROLL 

_ For the substitute for Roast Beef and Yorkshire— 
Savoury Vegetable Roll—you can use any vegetables in 
season, mixed ; for instance, spinach, beans, potatoes, 


1 Since this was written the Government have at last decided 
to make wheatmeal the standard flour and the National loaf. 
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, cabbage, brussels sprouts. Chop them up and 
boil them together in a little water or vegetable stock. 
When they are done, add some well-mashed cooked 
dried vegetables (pulses), such as lentils, haricot beans 


maecmrvann, | mmpramatiee | armenia | amaepmmyetinnnivie | MAAMEORIIN 
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Roast BREF AND YORKSHIRE 


PuDDING— 

Beef : F ; t+ 

od ees 
Flos : + 
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SAVOURY VEGETABLE ROLL— 


Vegetables (including pulses) | + t + 2 
Breadcrumbs (wheatmeal) 

Oatmeal } ae sae en a 
Milk. : de er ec 
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or split peas, and enough breadcrumbs (wheatmeal), to 
make a thick mixture, moistening with a little boiled 
milk or stock, and seasoning of course with salt and 
pepper, a trifle of nutmeg if you like the flavour, and 
certainly some mixed herbs, including parsley. Shape 
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this mixture into a roll on a greased fireproof dish, 
sprinkle with fine oatmeal, and bake in a moderate 
oven until the roll is browned, basting it with a little 
dripping or dripping and water meanwhile. Some 
people like a sage-and-onion seasoning with this roll, 
which can be extremely savoury and delicious. 


meemrsmmaan | Maaemmmens | ctmmmimenpeeet | senpernemneray | VOCUWG | mntnmemnamants 


STEAK-AND-KIDNEY Pre— 
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VEGETABLE PlE— 
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VEGETABLE PIE 
For this substitute for Steak-and-Kidney Pie, use 
your mixed cooked vegetables as in the last recipe, but 
not mashed up this time, to make a pie in the usual 
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way, baking it until the hari is browned. The 
pastry should be made with flour and fine oatmeal, 
using about a quarter oatmeal to three-quarters flour. 
(If oatmeal is not available, use wheatmeal flour.) The 
vegetables can be bound with a sauce, if liked, and 
don’t forget a seasoning of herbs or onion, as, in m 

opinion, vegetable dishes of this kind should be rather 
highly flavoured and seasoned, and don’t forget either 
to include one or other of the dried vegetables (pulses) 
for their body-building value. If preferred, the 
pastry could be used to make an open tart, which 
would be cooked first, and then filled with the mixed 
vegetables. Or it could be cooked in the form of a 


pasty. 


BAKED STUFFED POTATOES 


The baked stuffed potatoes which take the place of 
Fish and Chips will have to be large enough to be baked 
in their jackets. When they are done, cut them in 
half lengthwise, and scoop out most of the inside. 
Make a thick sauce with oatmeal and a little milk, 
and, if you are using fish, add a little of the fish stock. 
Mash the potato pulp, and mix it with the sauce and 
the flaked fish, season with salt and pepper (and a little 
nutmeg) and chopped parsley, fill the potato-halves 
with this mixture, which should not be too wet, and 
brown quickly in the oven or under the grill. 

If you are using a vegetable stuffing, mix any cold 
cooked vegetables you may have with the mashed 
potatoes and sauce (and don’t forget the onion !), and 
brown in the same way. (See table overleaf.) 
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Fish AND CHIPs— 
White Fish 
Potatoes . 

Fat 


BAKED STUFFED POTATOES— 


Potatoes . 
Milk S 
Gaal) sie 
Fish 


Or with Vegetable Filling . |. 





LEMON CURD SANDWICHES 


Sweet sandwiches made with bread do not seem 
quite the same as our old friend, Sponge Sandwich, 
but they are very good. Make your sandwiches of 
national wheatmeal bread and spread them with one 
or other of these mixtures. 

(1) Make some porridge with fine oatmeal, and 
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use this to thicken a custard flavoured with lemon 
essence. 

(2) Make a very dick custard, and meanwhile 
toast some coarse oatmeal in the oven. When it ts 
done, let it get cold and then mix it with the lemon- 


Protein 
Calories. 
Calcium. 
Iron 
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SPONGE SANDWICH— 
Flour P «haa oe 
Sugar ; : oe a We 
Eggs ; , seo a4 
Jam . ; : =f 
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LEMON CURD 


SANDWICHES— 
Oatmeal . «7 | #] + | FIG 
Custard Powder : : 
Lemon Essence man ea ean ee 
Milk . ‘ el ee Se hg 
Wheatmeal Bread ~ |e] ttl.. | t+ 
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flavoured custard in whatever proportion you like. 
You will find it gives the ‘‘ spread ’’ a very pleasantly 
“nutty ”” flavour. 
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FRUIT CHARLOTTE 

I do not think I need tell anyone how to make this 
substitute for Steamed Apple Pudding, for I should 
think that Apple Charlotte is one of the best-known 
dishes in the country. A charlotte on the same lines 








a) 8 5 a] U 
Bia isigsigigis 
alo 01s > |> 
STEAMED APPLE PUDDING— 
Fruit . zt + 
Flour . + ea 
Suet . + 
Sugar . aa 
3 + 
FRUIT CHARLOTTE— 
Frat e » ® e ee ee oe ee ee oe + 
Wheatmeal Bread . ee 2 ee ee 
Sugar . ge atid HS Sees beeee a ae ae 





can, of course, be made with any fruit. I have always 
found myself that after lining the mould with slices 
of bread, it is better to use alternate layers of crumbs 
and fruit inside, instead of more slices, as some people 
do. A little mixed spice is sometimes an impfove- 
ment: it depends upon what fruit you are using. 
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POTATO CAKES | 
Mash the potatoes well and smoothly, adding plen 
of finely chopped parsley (or mixed herbs, if you would 
rather) and some chopped cooked onion, or onion 
flavouring. Mix in a well-beaten egg, season with salt 





SAVOURY OMELETTE— 


Eggs . wwii | we PEP HT HTH 
Butter : : w fee | bey. dee | Bde 
Milk ‘ , . | + wo t+ 4. | + 
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PoraTo CAKES— 


Potatoes : : Oa ee ee: ae we | + 
Egg . i . {tt « JPL Ee] Ft. 
Parsley , rn er eres ee ae ee ee 
Oatmeal (for coating) .| | + | #| # $ 





and pepper, add a little milk, too, if you think the 
mixture is too stiff. Then shape the mixture into 
cakes, like fish cakes, roll them in fine or medium 
oatmeal, and fry them brown on each side in a little 
fat. Or, if you don’t want to spare the fat, you could 
bake them ; but they might be a little dry that way. 
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SAVOURY TOAST 

Cheese is a bit easier since this alternative was 
worked out, but it is just as well to have another kind 
of savoury when needed. Use national wheatmeal 


Pee | ene | tyes | bieenmoe | ETRE | TS | RE 






WeELsH RasBBIT— 
Cheese ! , ; ~ tt 
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Butter 
Milk , 
White Bread 


ac aes 
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SAVOURY TOAST— 
Wheatmeal aa ee ee oe ee 





Oatmeal 
Milk . : 
Herring or Kippers, etc, . 





++: 





or 
Mixed Vegetables and 
Vegetable Extract . 





cemeenerees | meant: | UIE | SSnnees | eT, | ERS | eipmeeeyeett 


bread for your toast, and as for the savoury part of it, 
flake up some herring or kipper (it should not be 
white fish if possible) and make it into a paste with 
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toasted oatmeal and a moistening of milk. Another 
way would be to make a thick sauce with the oatmeal 
and milk and use this for binding the flaked fish. 
Heap this mixture, well seasoned, on the toasts and 
heat well through in the oven, unless you prefer to 
eat them cold with a salad. If you wish to use a 
vegetable mixture, then use any cold suitable vegetables 
you have, flavour with onion and perhaps a touch of 
curry or some. sauce or other, moisten with a little 
‘Marmite or other vegetable extract and again serve 
either hot or cold. 
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II 
A GENERAL TABLE OF FOOD FACTORS 


For the benefit of those who desire to examine their 
diet rather more carefully, I have been able to reprint 
here a table which appears in Miss Barbara Callow’s 
Food and Health, This table is designed to give a rough 
idea of the amount of the various food factors, as they 
are called, in the different staple foodstuffs : a rough 
idea only, because the plus signs used in it represent 
relative, and not absolute, values. It will, however, 
act as a guide to those who, feeling the lack of food- 
stuffs containing, say, one food factor, will be able more 
or less at a glance to discover from this table what 
other foodstuffs contain it in a greater or lesser degree. 
Readers who wish to go further into this fascinating 
study, are referred to the book itself, which is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 

The meaning of the plus signs will be best explained 
by quoting Miss Callow herself : 


“ The plus signs represent degrees of merit. A 
single plus sign (++) indicates that the particular 
factor is present in more than a_ negligible 
amount ; two plus signs (-+-+) show that the 
food is a good source of the factor concerned ; 
three plus signs (+-+-+) indicate a rich source, 
and four (+--+--+-+) an even richer source. A 


blank space means that the food either lacks the 
factor completely or contains only a negligible 
amount. For instance, if we look down the 
column for a single factor, we can see which 
foods contain it most abundantly. If we take 
calcium we find that milk and cheese are very rich 
(+-++-+-+), but white bread or brown bread, with 
no plus signs, contain no calcium worth mentioning. 
We can also see which foods contain the most food 
factors. Thus eggs, milk and liver have plus signs 
in seven of the columns, while sugar has only one 
column with plus signs, and tea none at all.’’ 


Without going into much detail, therefore, this 
table will help housewives to plan their “* second line 
of defence ’’ when foods which they have been used 
to are scarce ; and if the reader will turn back to the 
pages where the different values of the factors are 
outlined, a pretty fair rough idea of food values will 
be obtained. 

One thing must be remembered, and that is that 
certain vegetables such as haricot beans, dried peas and 
lentils contain second-class protein, and they are shown 
as doing so in the tables of the comparative dishes in 
the previous pages. 
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SOUPS 


CELERY SOUP WITH RICE 


CuHop up a head of celery and boil it for two or three 
hours with a handful of rice in enough water to keep it 
from burning. It should simmer very slowly indeed. 
Then add one and a half pints of well-flavoured stock, 
and bring to the boil. Pass through a sieve, heat 


through again and serve with fried bread croiitons. 


CURRIED FISH SOUP 


Skin, bone and cut into small pieces one pound of fresh 
haddock or similar fresh fish. Brown them in a couple 
of ounces of margarine, with a peeled apple cut in dice, 
a couple of chopped onions (or use onion flavouring 
later) and a teaspoonful of mixed herbs. After ten 
minutes add a quart of hot fish stock or water, bring to 
the boil and simmer for half an hour. Now mix half an 
ounce of curry powder and two ounces of flour toa paste 
with a little water and stir into the soup, bringing to the 
boil again and simmering for another half-hour. Then 
rub all through a sieve, reheat, season if possible with 
a little unsweetened lemon flavouring and with salt 
and pepper and serve with hot boiled tice handed 
separately. 
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FISH SOUP | 
Chop together a handful of spinach, one or two 


small onions (or use onion flavouring), a carrot, a 
potato, some parsley, a few leaves of mint and, if you 
have them, some chives. Brown these all in a little 
margarine, and then add boiling water, salt and 
pepper. Into this put a few small whole whiting, 
or pieces of other white fish, and cook gently for about 
twenty minutes. Then take out the fish, remove their 
skins and bones, strain the soup and serve it with the 
pieces of fish and vegetables in it. 


GARBURE 


Habitués of Soho restaurants in the good old days 
will be familiar with this name, but perhaps not with 
the ingredients. There are a number of. different 
Garbures in different districts in France; this is a 
pleasant one. Cook a good handful of well-soaked 
haricot beans in salted water, and put in a medium- 
sized cabbage and a few carrots cut in small pieces. 
Cook on a quick fire and, about an hour before you 
want it, put in a piece of soaked or blanched American 
fat bacon, some pepper and a bouquet of parsley, thyme 
and bayleaf. More boiling water can be added to 
ensure the soup being of the right consistence, which 
should be thickish-thin. The meat and the bouquet 
must, of course, be removed before serving, and, if 
liked, some of the meat can be put back cut in tiny 
dice, and some chopped parsley added. Or the soup 
may be put through a coarse sieve, if preferred. 

Peas, turnips or potatoes can be substituted for the 
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beans, but the cabbage and the bacon (or pickled pork) 
must certainly always be there. 


LORRAINE SOUP 


Slice up eight or nine carrots with an onion (or use 
onion flavouring) and a head of celery and put them 
into a stewpan with four ounces of margarine or 
dripping (here’s a chance for using that well-flavoured 
fat from the top of a stew !) and five ounces of soaked 
and drained haricot beans. Let these all stew gently 
for about an hour with the lid on and then moisten 
with three pints of vegetable stock and let the soup 
boil gently for an hour and a half. Serve it sieved. 


NEW ENGLAND CHOWDER 
See under American Bacon recipes, page 35. 


NOODLES SOUP 


Home-made noodles (nonilles) can be added to an 
clearish soup or broth to make it more nail 
With some wheatmeal bread, and perhaps a green 
salad, such a soup makes an excellent and nourishing 
meal. 


. See under Noodles, page 71. 


PARISIAN SOUP 

Cut four leeks into thin slices and fry them lightly 
in a little margarine or good dripping on a low heat. 
Then add three pints of warm water, a pound of 
potatoes cut into thin rounds and a seasoning of salt 
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and pepper. Coak together for a good half-hour and, 
twenty minutes before serving, throw in a good. handful 
of rice. Sprinkle if possible with a little chopped 
chervil on serving : 0 ise, parsley will do. 


QUICK VEGETABLE SOUP 


Some people often complain that soup takes too long 
to make. This one takes half an hour. 

Peel a carrot, a small turnip, three potatoes and an 
onion, and grate them on a coarse grater. (It will be 
less painful to use onion flavouring, and in any case 
you will probably have to!) Put a pint of vegetable 
stock, or even water, in a stewpan, add salt and pepper 
and the vegetables, stir, and bring to the boil. Simmer 
for half an hour, stirring now and then. A little 
colouring might be added if desired just before serving, 
and a teaspoonful of margarine or butter. Why not a 
little celery salt as well ? 


SPLIT-PEA SOUP 
Put into a saucepan a cupful of soaked split peas, a 


couple of onions stuck with a clove (or some onion 
flavouring and a couple of cloves), two carrots and two 
small turnips cut in pieces, a bacon bone, if you can 
get one, and a bit of celery or some celery salt. Season 
with a little pepper and pour in a quart and a half of 
hot water. Boil for three or four hours, if you can, and 
then rub through a sieve. By far the best accompant- 
ments to this in my opinion are fried bread crofitons 
and tiny dice of frizzled American salt bacon. 
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‘VEGETABLE SOUP WITH SEMOLINA 

Cut in pieces one leek, a head of celery, a carrot, a 
potato and a tablespoonful of cauliflower. Put these 
into a quart of water or stock with a teaspoonful of 
parsley and half a teaspoonful of salt, and simmer for 
an hour, removing the scum as it rises. A quarter of 
an hour before the soup is ready, shower in an ounce 
of semolina and simmer for the rest of the time. At 
the last add a little grated nutmeg and some chopped 
chives. | 
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IV 
MAIN DISHES 


BACON 
Four DISHES WITH AMERICAN SALT BACON 
Ir this bacon is found rather overpowering for break- 
fast there are a number of ways it can be used for 
other dishes. Here are four. 

First see Salt Cod, Spanish Fashion, on page 58. 


New England Fish Chowder. 


Cut up an ounce or two of American salt bacon into 
small dice and fry them without browning until they 
are cooked, with a chopped onion. (If the onion is 
unobtainable, add later on some onion flavouring.) 
Meanwhile peel five or six largish potatoes, cook them 
for five minutes, and slice them. Put a layer of the 
potatoes into a stewpan with a little of the bacon and 
onion, and on this a layer of fresh cod fillets cut in 
pieces, using about two pounds of it in all. Repeat 
the layers, adding salt and pepper, add about three- 

uarters of a pint or more of water, cover and simmer 

or about three-quarters of an hour. Now add a few 
ctushed water biscuits or oven-dried white crumbs and 
thin down the chowder with hot milk. 
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Fried Salt Bacon with Potatoes 


Cut the bacon into thin rashers, cut these in half 
again across, and cut the rind through in three or four 
places. Now dip the rashers in flour (if possible in a 
mixture of flour and cornmeal), and fry them in a hot 
frying-pan until they are crisp and well browned on 
each side. Now take them out and drain off the fat. 
Put a tablespoonful of this fat in a saucepan, add three 
dessertspoonfuls of flour, stir until well mixed, and 
then moisten with milk or milk and water to make a 
sauce. Season with pepper, add a small bit of margarine 
and a breakfastcupful and a half of boiled potatoes cut 
in cubes. The sauce should be thickish, so that you 
can pile up the sauced potatoes in the middle of your 
dish and surround them with the fried bacon. A 
sprinkling of chopped parsley on top of the potatoes 


will add charm, interest and nutriment. 


Salt Bacon with Veal. 


Lightly grease a baking-tin and sprinkle the bottom 
with salt and pepper and a very little chopped or dried 
sage. If the flavour of this last is disliked, it may be 
omitted. Now put in the tin a layer of thin strips of 
American salt bacon and on top of these a piece of 
veal cutlet, rather thick, weighing about a pound and a 
half. Put more strips of bacon on top, as well as a few 
very thin squares of bread, and put the tin into a hot 
oven for a quarter of an hour. Then reduce the heat, 
and finish the cooking more slowly, basting now and 
then with a little dripping and hot water. The bacon 
will disappear during the cooking, leaving the veal 
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pleasantly browned and with the flavour of the bacon 
imparted to it. Cooking should take about an hour, 
but the length of time depends slightly upon the 
thickness of the meat. 

See also Garbure, under Soups, page 31. 


BACON FRITTERS 


Cut some very thin rashers of bacon, and then some 
thin slices of stale bread the same size as the rashers; 
dip these last in milk, and then make a sandwich with 
each two slices of bread with a rasher of bacon between. 
Dip these sandwiches in batter and fry golden brown 
in hot fat. 


BAKED BEANS (Boston Style) 


Soak a quart of small haricot beans, drain them, 
cover them with fresh water, and heat them slowly, 
never allowing the water to boil, until their skins will 
burst. Drain them. Have ready three-quarters of a 
pound of fat salt pork (the fat American salt bacon can 
be used here just now), scald the piece, and cut off a 
quarter-inch-thick slice, putting this in the bottom of 
the earthernware beanpot (if you have one) or casserole 
(if you haven't). Make inch-deep incisions in the rind 
of the rest of the bacon. Now put the beans into the 
pot and bury the bacon in them, leaving the rind stick- 
ing out. Mix together three teaspoonfuls of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, anything from a tablespoonful 
to a breakfastcupful of treacle according to taste, and, 
if you like, half a teaspoonful of mustard. Add a 
breakfastcupful of boiling water and pour this over the 
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beans, adding more boiling water to make sure that 
the beans are covered. Put on the lid of the pot, and 
bake for six to eight hours in a slow oven, taking off 
the lid for the last hour of cooking. More water may 
be added from time to time, so that the beans do not 


get too dry. 


BAKED BEANS (New York Style) 

These are cooked in the same way as the Boston 
Beans above, but the treacle is omitted and a shallower 
pan is used, and no water is added during the last hour 
of cooking. A drier dish. 


BAKED HARICOT BEANS 


Put a pound of soaked haricot beans into fresh water 
and simmer them gently until the skins begin to crack. 
Melt four ounces of margarine in a stewpan and stew 
in it two chopped onions and two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped celery. If no onions, stew the celery alone, 
and use onion flavouring later on. Put a layer of the 
beans in a greased casserole, then a layer of the veget~ 
ables, and so on, sprinkling each layer with salt and 
pepper. Add enough hot water or stock to cover, 
sprinkle with a tablespoonful of flour browned in the 
oven and flake a little margarine finely over the top, 
and bake slowly for about four hours, until the beans 
are done, but have not lost their shape. 


BAKED SAVOURY POTATOES 


Boil or steam some potatoes, drain and dry them well 
and mash them finely. Add salt and a few caraway 
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seeds (if you have got some, and like their flavour), 
and some grated cheese. Melt a little lard or cooking 
fat in a baking tin, and when it is hot put in the 
potato mixture, pressing it down well: the layer 
should not be too thick. Bake in the oven until 
golden brown and crisp and serve with some greens 
or other. 


BEAN ROAST 


Mash up a breakfastcupful of tinned beans in gravy 
or tomato sauce (or some cooked haricot beans 
moistened with sauce), and mix with them a quarter 
of a pound of grated cheese (or less) and enough 
breadcrumbs to enable you to shape the mixture into 
a roll. Place this on a fireproof dish and bake it for 
half an hour in a moderate oven, basting now and then 
with margarine or dripping melted in a little water. 
Serve with a good brown gravy poured round it, or, of 
course, if you have or could make some tomato sauce... 
The roll could first be coated with breadcrumbs if 
preferred. 


BEETROOT AND ONIONS 


Boil two or three washed beetroots with two or three 
dozen (which may be fewer) button onions, until they 
are tender. When the beets are done, skin them and 
slice them downwards, and stew the slices for ten 
minutes in the following sauce. Chop an onion very 
firmly and brown it in a little margarine. Add a little 
flour and brown that too, and then moisten with three 
or four good tablespoonfuls of stock and season with 
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salt, pepper and a touch of unsweetened lemon sub-. 
stitute. Put the button onions in the middle of the 
dish and arrange round them the beetroot covered with 
the sauce. Fried bread crofitons, oblong or triangular, 
may be served as well. 


BREAST OF VEAL AND VEGETABLE PIE 


Cut up a pound and a half of one-inch pieces of 
breast of veal. Mix half a teacupful of flour with a 
teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper, and use this to 
roll the pieces of veal in. Melt three dessertspoonfuls 
of dripping, and in this fry the pieces of veal until they 
are well browned. Put them into a casserole, cover 
them with hot water and simmer gently, covered, for 
about an hour and a half. For the last three-quarters 
of an hour cook with the meat three-quarters of a 
breakfastcupful of diced celery, and the same of diced 
carrots, with either two or three onions sliced up or a 
touch of onion flavouring. When cooked, thicken the 
sauce with three dessertspoonfuls of flour and the same 
of cold water made into a paste, turn the mixture into 
a pie-dish, cover with pastry and bake until the pastry 
is done. If you wanted to make the dish more sub- 
stantial you could include some balls of forcemeat. 


BRUSSELS SPROUT PIE 

Cook a pound and a half of potatoes in unsalted 
water with a little onion flavouring, and, when done, 
mash up with two ounces of dripping or margarine. 
Cook a pound of brussels sprouts and cut up a 
pound of bacon into squares. Line a greased pie-dish 
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with the mashed potato and fill it in with the bacon 
and sprouts mixed together, finishing with a thickish 
layer of the mashed potato. Dot the top with half an 
ounce of margarine in fine slithers and brown the pie 
in the oven for about twenty minutes. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS AND BACON 
Cook and drain the sprouts, which should be tight 


and small. Cut six ounces of bacon into dice and 
until crisp. Take out the bacon cubes and fry the 
sprouts in the bacon fat for about five minutes. Add 
the bacon cubes, cook all together for a minute or so 
and turn out on to a hot dish, sprinkling with a little 
grated cheese. 


CABBAGE CAKE 


Cook and drain a cabbage, pressing out as much 
moisture as you possibly can. Grease a pie-dish and 
sprinkle it with breadcrumbs, Put in a layer of 
cabbage, then a layer of finely chopped cold cooked 
meat, and repeat this until the dish is full. Put three 
or four slices of fat American bacon on top and bake in 
a moderate oven for about forty minutes. Then turn 
the cake out and serve surrounded with gravy. 


CABBAGE, NEW ENGLAND 


Grill some sausages, or fry them in a heavy pan 
rubbed with fat. When they are crisp and brown 
take them out, leaving about two tablespoonfuls of fat 
in the pan. In this fry three breakfastcupfuls of 
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cooked shredded cabbage until browned, stirring well, 
and serve this garnished with the sausages. 


CABBAGE PANCAKES 


This is quite unusual and very excellent. Make a 
rather thin pancake mixture (with batter flour if no 
eggs can be had) and fry lightly in a little margarine 
or lard three or four tablespoonfuls of cooked and 
finely shredded cabbage. Season this well, mix it with 
the batter and make your pancakes in the usual way, 
spreading a little cooked chopped bacon on each before 
rolling ihe up. Hand gravy with them. 


CABBAGE, PORTUGUESE FASHION 


Boil a cabbage, drain it well and chop it up finely. 
Melt two ounces of margarine or dripping in.a stew- 
pan, add the cabbage, with a breakfastcupful of cooked 
rice, half a teaspoonful of mixed herbs, a little onion 
flavouring, salt, pepper and gratdd nutmeg. Mix all 

"ss together, heap up in a greased fireproof 
dish and bake for about twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven. 


CHEESE AND BACON PIE 


Grease a pie-plate and cover it fairly thickly with 
pastry. Then put in a layer of grated cheese about an 
eighth of an inch thick and sprinkle this with a little 
onion flavouring. Now add a layer of very small dice 
of bacon and season with salt and pepper, but be 
careful with the salt if the bacon is the American kind. 
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Cover with more pastry and bake in the oven for about 
forty minutes, according to the size of the pie. 


CHEESE PIE 


Mix four ounces of grated cheese with one ounce of 
fresh wheatmeal breadcrumbs, adding half a teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce, half a teaspoonful of made 
mustard and a good pinch of salt and black pepper. 
Line a pie-dish with pastry and fill up the dish with 
alternate layers of the cheese mixture and very thin 
pastry, the top layer being of pastry sprinkled lightly 
with grated cheese. Bake the pie in a hot oven at first, 
then more slowly, for about twenty-five minutes in all. 


COLCANNON (1) 
Two versions of a famous dish which gives us our 


Bubble-and-Squeak. 
From the Higblands.—Take two cabbages, two or three 
red carrots, eight or ten potatoes and two turnips, 
all well boiled. Chop the cabbages finely and mash 
the other vegetables. Melt a good piece of margarine 
or dripping in a stewpan, put in all the vegetables and 
mix them well together. Season with salt and pepper 
and add a spoonful of brown gravy. 

From Ireland.—Mash a bowlful of cooked potatoes 
and chop the same amount of cooked cabbage, mixing 
the two well together. Fry a chopped onion in some 
dripping in a frying-pan, then add the cabbage and 
potato and continue to cook the cake until browned 
on one side, Then cut it roughly in pieces, turn these 
over and brown them on the other side. 
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COLCANNON (2) | 
This might be tried, as a new version of an old dish, 
if the egg can be spared. Take equal parts of cold 
cooked vegetables, cabbage, sprouts or greens of any 
sort, with cooked potatoes, and rub them through a 
coarse sieve. Mix them well together with an ounce 
or so of margarine or dripping, season with pepper and 
salt and bind with a whole ee Press the mixture 
lightly into a greased pudding-basin and bake for half 
an hour to three-quarters. Serve with a sauce or gravy. 


CORNISH STEW 


Cut up some potato and swede and some cooked 
roasted meat, preferably beef. Put a layer of the 
vegetables in the bottom of a stewpan, then cover with 
meat and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Repeat these 
layers until you are getting near the top of the pan. 
Pour in some gravy, about half-way up, and finally 
cover with a nice thick piece of suet crust. Put on the 
lid of the pan, bring to the boil and stew gently for 
at least an hour and a half. » 


DRY CURRY 

I am indebted for this recipe to one of the “ Queen "’ 
Cookery Books, which were published some forty years 
ago and may still be recommended as an excellent 
purchase to anyone who may find them in the second- 
hand bookshop, for they are long out of print. “* For 
Dry Curry,’’ says this little book, “‘all that is needed 
is to take the remains of any curry left over from the 
day before and pick out all the meat or vegetables, 
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lifting each piece with its fair share of sauce. Now 
for 12 oz. to 15 oz. of this melt 4 oz. of butter or 
clarified dripping in a pan, lay in the curry stuff and 
leave it to dry over a low fire, stirring it pretty con- 
stantly so as to heat and dry at the same time. This 
is a very slow process, and must in no case be hurried, 
or it is a foredoomed failure. When dry and powdery 
on the surface, serve on squares of fried bread thickly 
strewn with minced chives, coralline and black pepper, 
etc. Vegetables are particularly good thus.’ 


FILLETS IN MUSTARD SAUCE 

Make some white sauce and flavour it with made 
mustard to your taste. Get some fillets of fresh white 
fish, put them into the sauce and cook them in it 
with the lid on for about twenty minutes. Add 
carefully a tablespoonful of vinegar just before serving. 


FISH ROLL 

Cook and flake some fish, any kind will do, sprinkle 
the flakes with a little anchovy essence and season 
them with salt and pepper. Make a crust with four 
ounces of flour, the same of fine oatmeal, two ounces 
of suet, a teaspoonful of baking powder, and water to 
mix. Roll it out into an oblong, spread it with the 
fish, roll it up, tie it in a cloth and boil gently for 
about two hours, not less. Hand parsley sauce with 
it, using some of the liquid from the boiled fish. 


HARICOT BEAN CROQUETTES 
Pass a pint of cooked haricot beans through a sieve 
or potato-masher and put them into a saucepan with 
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two ounces of margarine, a dessertspoonful of vinegar 
(white, if possible) and a seasoning of salt, peppet 
and powdered thyme. Mix well together, cook for a 
few minutes and then leave to get cool. Shape into 
croquettes (or cakes), roll them in flour, then in 
standard custard powder moistened with a little milk 
or water, and then in breadcrumbs, and fry golden in 


margarine or dripping. 


HARICOT BEANS AND BACON 

Cook the haricot beans in the usual way, and when 
they are done fry some tiny cubes of fat American 
salt bacon in a frying-pan until they are golden and 
frizzled. Take them out and fry the beans for a little 
in the same fat, adding the bacon at the end, with 
some chopped parsley, and serve very hot. 


HARICOT ROAST 

Cook a breakfastcupful of soaked haricot beans with 
a chopped onion or a little onion flavouring until they 
are soft and then put them through a sieve or potato- 
masher. Mix them with a breakfastcupful of brown 
wholemeal or wheatmeal breadcrumbs, a teaspoonful 
of mixed herbs, a teaspoonful of salt, an ounce of 
margarine (melted) and a tablespoonful of soaked 
tapioca, which takes the place of a beaten egg for 
binding. Moisten with about a pint and a half of 
stock (don’t forget the water the beans cooked in) and 
shape on a greased fireproof dish. Bake for half to 
three-quarters of an hour, covered with a greased paper, 
and serve with apple sauce, if you feel adventurous. 
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HUNTER’S PIB oe 

This useful way of ‘using up cold meat comes from 
Holland. Slice three ounces of onion and half a pound 
of peeled and cored pe ts and fry them both 
brown in an ounce and a of margarine. (Or use 
just the apples, and flavour with onion flavouring after- 
wards.) Slice up three-quarters of a pound of cooked 
meat and about two pounds of cold potatoes, and put 
alternate layers of potatoes, meat, onions and apples 
into a fireproof dish. Pour over about half a pint of 
stock, meat or vegetable, sprinkle with a few drops of 
melted fat and bake in a moderate oven until the top 
(which should be of potato) is a light brown. 


LEEK AND POTATO PUDDING 


Line a basin with suet crust and fill it up with bits of 
raw potato and leeks cut in pieces. Add some veget- 
able stock, put on the suet lid and steam in the 
ordinary way. Admirable. Bits of pork, fresh or 

ickled, or of American salted bacon, first soaked or 
lanched, may be added if desired. But the vegetables 


alone are delicious. 


LEEKS AND BACON 
Cut four ounces of American bacon (just as it is, or 


blanched, as you prefer) into little dice and fry these 
in a little margarine in a stewpan. Peel, wash and cut 
four or five leeks into pieces about an inch long, and 
when the bacon is well fried and lightly browned add 
the pieces of leek and cook them gently, covered, 
stirring them often, for about half an hour. When 
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they are done salt them lightly if necessary and serve 
very hot, with fried bread crofitons if you wish. 


LENTIL AND MEAT HOT-POT 


Mince three ounces of onion and fry this brown in 
an ounce of dripping. Add an ounce of flour, and 
brown that too, then pour in.a pint of water or stock, 
and bring to the boil, stirring. Add now half a pound 
of lentils and simmer them gently until tender. 
Grease a pie-dish, put a pound of fresh mince in the 
bottom, sprinkle with a dessertspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, cover with the lentil mixture and cook 
gently in the oven for about an hour and a half. 


LENTIL STEW (2) 

Melt two ounces of margarine or dripping in a 
stewpan, add half a pound of lentils with a little onion 
flavouring. Then add a pint and a half of hot water, 
salt and pepper, bring to the boil and add a grated 
catrot and a pound of peeled and sliced potatoes. 
Cook slowly for an hour, correct the seasoning and 
serve very hot. 


LENTIL STEW (2) 

Bring two and a half pints of water to the boil, and 
when boiling fast throw in half a pound of lentils, 
two grated carrots, two grated turnips and some onion 
flavouring. Let them now cook slowly for forty 
minutes, then add two ounces of rice and some suet 
dumplings and cook for another twenty minutes. Add 
two teaspoonfuls of salt when they are cooked (if added 
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before, it may toughen the lentils) and serve at once. 
The dumplings may of course be omitted. 


LENTIL TARTS 


Cooked and mashed lentils (or haricot beans, too, 
for that matter) make an excellent filling for small 
tartlets, so useful for luncheon or supper. The lentils 
purée, which should be fairly highly seasoned, can be 
flavoured with curry powder or with grated cheese, 
and if a beaten egg can be spared and mixed in with 
the purée before it is cooked in the tartlets, something 
quite special will be achieved. Perhaps better hot 
than cold. 


LENTILS WITH RICE 


Fry half a pint of lentils in two ounces of margarine 
in a stewpan for ten minutes and then add about a 
pint of stock. Season with salt and pepper and cook 
slowly for about an hour and a half. Drain the lentils, 
then put them into another stewpan with two ounces 
of cooked rice and half a chopped lightly fried onion 
or some onion flavouring. Moisten with a little white 
sauce and cook for a few minutes longer, stirring from 
time to time. Serve sprinkled with chopped parsley, 
and surrounded by triangular croditons of fried bread. 


MEAT AND VEGETABLE PUDDING 

Make a suet crust in the usual way, and remember 
it can be made with margarine or dripping instead of 
suet if necessary. Line a pudding-basin with it, and 
fill the basin with layers of free sliced carrot and 
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turnip, a little onion (or add onion flavouring later to 
the liquid) or leek or shallot and a good handful of 
chopped parsley. Sprinkle in with these layers about 
half a pound of raw minced beef or other meat. 
Dissolve a little vegetable extract or a meat cube in a 
teacupful of water and season it with salt and pepper 
and perhaps a dash of celery salt. Pour into the 
pudding and cook in the usual way. 


NEW WAYS WITH JOINTS 

Our joints being a good deal smaller and often of a 
different cut than we have been used to, it is suggested 
that more use should be made of stuffings, and 
unusual stuffings at that. 


TWO STUFFINGS FOR MEAT 
Potato Stuffing 

Two breakfastcupfuls hot mashed potato, one and 
a quarter breakfastcupfuls breadcrumbs, one ounce 
melted margarine or dripping, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls salt, one teaspoonful sage or mixed herbs, 
half a teacupful finely chopped fat bacon (American 
salt bacon would do admirably here), one finely 
chopped onion or some onion flavouring. Mix well 
together and use. 


Celery Stuffing 

Pour a breakfastcupful of boiling water over three 
and a half breakfastcupfuls of crumbled crustless dry 
bread and leave for twenty minutes. Then squeeze 
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out as much liquid as you can and mix the soaked 
bread well with the following ingredients: three tea- 
spoonfuls of mixed herbs, one and a half teaspoonfuls 
of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, two or 
three ounces of melted margarine or dripping and one 
and a half teacupfuls of finely chopped raw celery. 


Then use in the usual way. 


STUFFED FLANK OF BEEF 

Get a two-pound steak from the flank of beef and 
score it across with a sharp knife. Then season it with 
a mixture of a teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of a 
teaspoonful each of pepper and ground ginger. Now 
spread some stuffing (recipe below) on the meat, tie it 
round with string and fry the roll all over in a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of dripping until it is well browned. 
Now add a teacupful of boiling water, cover the pan 
closely and simmer for about two hours, until the 
meat is very tender, turning it over now and again. 
When done, serve with a garnish of vegetables round it. 


The Stuffing 


Take three teaspoonfuls of very finely chopped onion 
and fry these in a couple of tablespoonfuls of margarine 
or dripping until lightly browned. Then add a break- 
fastcupful of stale white or wheatmeal breadcrumbs, a 
minced rasher of bacon, a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley and a touch of salt and pepper. Cook together 
for two minutes and the stuffing is ready. Onion 
flavouring can, of course, be used at a pinch instead of 
onions. 
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ROAST LAMB WITH VEGETABLE STUFFING 

Have a leg or shoulder for this (or even half one !) 
and get the butcher to bone it for you ; but keep the 
bones for a mutton broth the next day. Stuff the 
joint with the following stuffing and roast it in the 


usual manner : 


The Stuffing 


In two dessertspoonfuls of fat, bacon fat if possible, 
fry a small minced onion and half a teacupful of 
chopped celery until they are soft, but not at all 
brown. Then take off the fire and mix in well a 
breakfastcupful of stale white or wheatmeal bread- 
crumbs, a teaspoonful of salt, a grated carrot and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful each of sage and mixed herbs. 
If the mixture seems to be too dry, add some more 
melted fat. 


STUFFED SPARERIBS OF PORK 


Stuff the spareribs either with the stuffing given 
above for Flank of Beef or with the rather unusual 
stuffing below. Then bake the meat in the usual way 


and serve with vegetables. 


The Stuffing 


Have ready a breakfastcupful and a half of white or 
wheatmeal breadcrumbs, pour over them a teacupful of 
hot water and add half a beaten egg (or the equivalent 
-in egg substitute), a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
an eighth of a teaspoonful each of pepper and grated 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of chopped or dried sage 
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and half a teaspoonful of mixed herbs. Season with 
onion flavouring as desired. Now melt three or four 
tablespoonfuls of dripping and lightly in this 
half i teacupful of ki pet ak a ‘aa of 
a teacupful of chopped parsley. Mix these with the 
crumbs, adding half a teacupful of seeded raisins or 
sultanas. Stuff the spareribs loosely with this mixture 
and you will have something very good indeed. 


PASTIES 
Everyone knows how to make a pasty, but not 
everyone thinks of different fillings beside meat. Here 


are some : 


Broccoli Pasty 


Boil the broccoli until nearly done, so that it is still 
quite firm, and use this, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
to fill your pasty. 

Herby Pasty 

Cut some slices of bacon into very small pieces ; 
chop up some parsley and half as much spinach, pour 
boiling water over these, leave for half an hour and 
then squeeze out all the water you can. Put these 
vegetables on your pasty, with some finely minced 
shallots or onion and the bacon, and bake in the usual 
way. In normal times a beaten egg is added, but the 
pasty can be made without it. 


Mackerel Pasty 


Clean one or two mackerel, according to their size, 


and boil them. Flake up the flesh and use this, 
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seasoned with salt, pepper and parsley, to fill the 
‘pasty. 
and Potato Pasty | 
This may be steak and potatoes cut small, flavoured 
with onion; or lamb or mutton with parsley ; or 


fresh pork flavoured with onion and sage; or the 
fleshy parts of a young rabbit. 


Pasty 
Fill with potato cut in small pieces, turnip ditto, and 
a bit of margarine to keep the inside moist. Or some 
chopped fat bacon might be used instead. 


POTATO AND RICE CROQUETTES 
Bring half a pint of milk to the boil and sprinkle 


in two ounces of ground rice. Simmer for ten 
minutes, and be careful to stir all the time. Add a 
bit of margarine the size of a large nut, a little salt, a 
minced onion (or some onion flavouring) and a little 
nutmeg. Heat through half a pound of cooked 
potatoes, mash them up and mix them well with the 
rice mixture. Cut into shapes, dip these in flour, 
then in standard flavour custard powder moistened 
with a little milk, and then in breadcrumbs, and fry 
them golden. 


POTATO PIE 

Cut two sticks of celery and two carrots into small 
cubes, and two onions into not too small slices (or use 
onion flavouring and celery salt in the stock), and 


cook them gently in a little margarine or dripping 
until they are soft. Cut three pounds of peeled 
potatoes into thick rings and add them to the other 
vegetables. Now add two teaspoonfuls of chopped 
parsley and (if you can) a drop or two of unsweetened 
lemon flavouring and cover all with boiling stock or 
water. Cook for half an hour, then put into a greased 
pte-dish, sprinkle well with grated cheese and brown 


in the oven for a quarter of an hour. 


#RICE WITH CHEESE (no Milk) 1 


Macaroni Cheese is one of the dishes we are missing 
most. Now that cheese is easier but, at the time of 
writing, milk more difficult, this ingenious American 
recipe may help to fill the gap. Grease a fireproof 
dish and put a layer of cooked rice in the bottom. 
Add a few shavings of margarine and sprinkle with 
grated cheese and a few grains of cayenne pepper, 
using a proportion of about two ounces of gra 
cheese to a pint of cooked rice. Repeat these layers 
until the rice and cheese are used up and then pour 
in enough stock to come half-way up the dish. Cover 
with crumbs which have been tossed in a little melted 
margarine and bake in a moderate oven until the top 
is browned. The addition of a little grated cheese to 


the covering crumbs is an improvement. 


RICE WITH CHEESE (no Milk) 2 


Make two breakfastcupfuls of medium-thick white 
sauce, using stock instead of milk, and add to this 
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sauce after it is made a pinch or two of dried thyme 
and half a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Grease a casserole and put a layer of cooked rice in 
the bottom. You will want about two breakfast- 
cupfuls of rice too. Then cover with. some of the 
sauce and sprinkle with plenty of grated cheese. 
Repeat until Figs have used up all your ingredients, 
and cover with a mixture of crumbs and cheese, and 
bake in a moderate oven until the top is browned. 


SAGE FRITTERS 


People who are specially partial to the flavour of 
sage may like to try this simple dish, which is 
popular in some parts of the Continent. Make a 
thick batter, adding a pinch of salt. Wash and dry 
some fresh leaves of sage, let them soak for a few 
minutes in the batter, and then drop tablespoonfuls 
of the mixture into fat and fry golden. Serve 
quickly with some green vegetable or other, or a 
salad, and some wheatmeal bread. 


SALT COD 
THRBE DISHES 


Although the salt cod which is now coming to us in 
a dried rather than a wet state can be treated in much 
the same way, after a good soaking, as any other white 
fish, there are a number of dishes which can be found 
in countries where they are used to this fish, and 
which might well be tried here for a change. Here 
are three : | 


French Fashion 


Chop up the white part of a leek or two with‘a 
stick of celery and a little onion (or use onion flavour- 
ing). Let these stew for a little, covered, in a little 
margarine, then add a few small potatoes, cut in 
thickish slices, and pour in enough milk, or milk and 
water, just to cover the potatoes. Cook very slowly 
so as to keep the potato slices whole, and when they are 
done put a layer of these into a fireproof dish, and on 
top a layer of cooked salt cod, flaked and bound with a 
white sauce made from the liquid from the potatoes. 
Alternate these layers until the whole dish is full, then 
sprinkle well with breadcrumbs mixed with a little 
grated cheese and brown the whole thing in the oven. 


Portuguese Fashion 
Cook some soaked salt cod, but only for a few 


minutes, putting the fish into a saucepan covered with 
cold water, bringing it to the boil and simmering for 
about five or six minutes. Then take it out, drain it 
and cut the fish into one-inch squares, removing any 
skin and bones. Now make a batter with an egg-yolk, 
a tablespoonful of flour and enough water to bring it 
to the right thickness, adding a good ie TS of 
ated cheese and a little salt. Finally, add the stiffly 
ten white, dip the pieces of cod in this batter and 
fry them golden on each side. Drain and serve very 
hot. Batter flour or some other substitute, for the 
usual batter could be used to save the egg, but in 
any case the cheese should be added, since it is this 
that makes the dish unusual. 
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Spanish Fashion 


Put the soaked salt cod in a pan of cold water and 
put it on the back of the stove, so that it heats very 
slowly indeed ; it must on no account be allowed to 
boil. After two hours here, drain and dry the fish 
and cut it into small pieces. Now heat a good 
dessertspoonful of margarine (olive oil is the authentic 
medium here, but that must wait until better times !) 
and heat in this, without colouring, a chopped onion 
and, if you can manage it, a crushed clove of garlic. 
Add the pieces of fish and simmer gently together for 
two or three minutes. If you cannot get onion, then 
simmer the fish in the fat, adding a few drops of onion 
flavouring. Now put half the fish and onions in a 
greased fireproof dish, cover with two thinly sliced raw 
potatoes and sprinkle this layer with a quarter of a 
pound of chopped raw unsoaked American bacon. 
‘On this put two sliced tomatoes, or a little tomato 
sauce, season with pepper and cover with the rest of 
the fish. Pour in a teacupful of hot water, cover 
closely and bake in a moderate oven for an hour, 


SALT FISH AND VEGETABLES 

An unusual kind of fishy Bubble-and-Squeak. The 
salt cod is soaked, parboiled and then drained, dipped 
in standard flavour custard powder moistened with a 
little milk and then in breadcrumbs and fried in very 
hot fat. Any left-over vegetables are then mashed 
together and fried in the fat remaining in the 
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SALT FISH PIE 

Cook two pounds of soaked salt cod and flake it up. 
Stir a eakeaccaotal and a half of fine breadcrumbs, 
wheatmeal if possible, into two breakfastcupfuls of 
hot milk, just bring to the boil and then stir in the 
fish with a tablespoonful of margarine and some 
chopped parsley. Season with pepper and a little 
made mustard. Grease a pie-dish, put the mixture 
into it, cover with pastry made with dripping and 
bake for half an hour. 


SAUSAGE PANCAKES 

If sausage rolls are difficult, try these pancakes. 
Make the pancake batter with water, make your pan- 
cakes and keep them hot. Meanwhile fry as many 
pieces of sausage as will fit each | saad: skinning the 
sausages, rolling the pieces in flour and frying them 
in bacon fat, if possible. Roll each up in a pancake 
and serve very hot. 


SAUSAGES WITH BREAD SAUCE 


As a change from Sausage-and-Mashed, try serving 
sausages with bread sauce, which could be made with 
half milk and half water. If preferred, the sausages 
could be boiled instead of fried or grilled, and a very 
pleasant change, too. 


SAUSAGES WITH HARICOT BEANS 


Spain can teach us a useful variation of Sausage- 
and-Mashed. First fry a few sausages in a little 
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margarine, then put them on a dish and keep them 
warm. Have ready some cooked haricot beans and 
fry them lightly golden in the fat which the sausages 
cooked in. Sprinkle with chopped parsley before 
serving. Some people like a dash of vinegar, too, 
added to the beans at the last minute. 


SAVOURY BREAD STEAKS 
Cut some slices of wholemeal or wheatmeal bread 


and dip them in milk and then in beaten egg flavoured 
with chopped parsley, thyme, chives or other herbs, 
as, for example, chopped sage and onion. Fry brown 
on each side in margarine or dripping and serve with 
a salad. If an egg cannot be procured batter flour 
might be used, and it could be flavoured with the 
herbs in the same way as the egg. But the slices of 
bread must be moistish first. 


SAVOURY EGG 


This is a good way of making one egg do for two or 
even for three people. Cut a slice of stale bread and 
cut off the crusts. Crumble this up and put it into 
a breakfast cup and cover it with milk. Leave it to 
soak in this and then beat the bread and the milk 
together with a fork, adding salt, pepper, onion 
flavouring and chopped parsley. Now break the egg 
into this mixture, beat together again and fry in a very 
little margarine, or in bacon fat, if you can manage it. 
Fried golden on each side, this makes really quite a 
good imitation omelette of a savoury kind. | 


SAVOURY RICE 


Here is one of numberless varieties. Chop up finely 
a leek, four small carrots and two onions. (If onions 
are unobtainable, use onion flavouring in the liquid 
later on.) Stew these vegetables in an ounce of 
margarine or good dripping. Add half a pound of 
rice and fry it gently for a few minutes. Then add a 
pint and a half of hot water or stock, a little curry 
powder and a tiny touch of cayenne pepper. Put on 
the lid and cook on top of the stove or in the oven 
for about half an hour and, when done, stir in just a 
little more fat. 


SAVOURY SAUSAGES 
Boil half a pound of lentils with a grated carrot and 


some onion flavouring in half a pint of water or stock 
for about half an hour, then take off the fire and add 
an ounce of melted margarine, a breakfastcupful of 
wheatmeal breadcrumbs, some mixed herbs, salt and 
pepper and a tablespoonful of soaked tapioca for 
binding and mix well together. Shape into sausages, 
roll in fine oatmeal and either fry or bake until brown. 


SAVOY WITH CHEESE 


Having cooked the savoy (or other cabbage), drain 
it well and chop it up. Put it into a shallow fireproof 
dish or pie-dish which you have first greased and then 
sprinkled with grated cheese. Season with salt, 
pepper and a little grated — add some more 
grated cheese, dot with a few s bits of margarine 
and brown quickly in the oven. 
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SPINACH AND PANCAKES 


Cook some spinach, either en branches or as a purée. 
Make a few pancakes, unsweetened, using batter flour 
if necessary. Dish the pancakes in a row and dress 
the spinach between them. Sprinkle grated cheese 
over the whole dish and brown quickly. 


SPLIT PEAS 


Just a reminder that a layer of pease pudding in the 
bottom of your Shepherd’s Pie next time not only 
adds variety to the dish but also enables you to make 
the meat go much further. Pease pudding, meat 
bound with a sauce, mashed potato top: that’s how 
the layers should go. 


VEGETABLE BRAWN 


One of the most attractive dishes I saw at an 
exhibition in a Sussex village was a Vegetable Brawn, 
and the maker had used considerable ingenuity and 
artistic sense in beautifying its appearance. Here is a 
recipe taken, with thanks, from the Ministry of Food’s 
Facts for the Kitchen Front. 

Two pints of diced cooked vegetables (carrots, 
swedes, potatoes, beetroots, cauliflower) ; two dessert- 
spoonfuls of chopped spring onions ; two teaspoonfuls 
vegetable extract (¢.2. Marmite); one dessertspoonful 
Worcestershire sauce or mushroom ketchup ; salt and 
pepper ; one hard-boiled egg (optional); one pint of 
iquid in which the vegetables have been cooked 


(they can be diced and cooked all together, but put 
the cauliflower 1n about five minutes after the other 
vegetables); one ounce gelatine. 

Melt the gelatine and vegetable extract in a little of 
the hot vegetable liquid. Stir into the rest of the 
liquid with the seasoning and sauce. If you can spare 
an egg it will add to the food value and improve the 
appearance of the dish. Slice the egg and arrange it 
at the bottom of a wetted mould. Now add your diced 
vegetables carefully to the liquid and stir gently in 
order not to mash them or break them. Put them 
into the mould and leave in a cool place to set firmly. 
Turn out and serve on a bed of salad. A garnishing 
of watercress is an improvement. The brawn makes a 
pleasant serving with wheatmeal bread and butter and 
a separate potato salad. As seasons change, use 
different vegetables. Add fresh peas, beans, diced 
cucumber or sliced tomato. Vary the flavour some- 
times. Finely chopped parsley may be added just 
before the vegetables are poured into the mould, or 
you may give the brawn quite a different flavour by 
adding mint or a dessertspoonful of mint sauce. 
Celery salt or a very small suspicion of pounded garlic 
are other suggestions for flavouring. 

Thus the Ministry of Food. What my Sussex 
exhibitor had done was to use rather a flattish mould, 
and she had arranged the different vegetables in 
concentric patterns on the bottom, so that when it was 
turned out it looked very pretty and appetising indeed. 
I saw the same thing later at another eerie in 
Kent, but even better. 
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VEGETABLE CASSEROLE 


Cut up half a dozen potatoes, a small turnip, three 
or four carrots or tomatoes and a stick of celery, and 
have ready also some soaked beans or peas and half a 
breakfastcupful of rice. Put these in layers into a 
casserole with a seasoning of salt and pepper. Pour 
in four cupfuls of vegetable stock flavoured with 
onion, put on the lid and cook in a slow oven for 
about three hours. 


VEGETABLE CHARLOTTE 


Here is a party dish. Grease the inside of a 
charlotte mould or deep soufflé-dish and line it with 
cooked asparagus tips, or cooked carrots sliced length- 
wise, or strips of cooked vegetable marrow well 
drained, Fill the centre with any vegetable purée or 
with mixed vegetables in a thick sauce bound with 
egg, and steam the dish in the usual way, turning it 
out when done, and surrounding it with a sauce of 
some kind. 


VEGETABLE FRITTERS 
Cooked vegetables, well drained, such as little cauli- 


flowerets, pieces of celery or leek or carrots, and even 
potatoes in thick strips, make an excellent dish if, 
when cold, they are dipped in a nice batter and 
fried golden brown. Season these little fritters lightly 
with salt after they have been cooked and serve them 
well drained and very hot. For a change, a little 
gtated cheese may be introduced into the batter 
mixture. 


VEGETABLE LOAF 

This can be made with almost any vegetable, but 
let me take cauliflower as an example. You will 
want a pound of cauliflower, a small handful of stale 
breadcrumbs soaked in three or four tablespoonfuls of 
milk, the yolk of an egg, an ounce and a half of 
mafgarine, salt, pepper, nutmeg and half a teacupful 
of white sauce. When the cauliflower is cooked, drain 
it well and rub it through a sieve. Mix the margarine 
with this purée, season it and work into it the egg- 
yolk and the breadcrumbs. Grease a charlotte mould 
or pudding basin and put the mixture into it. Cook 
in the oven in a baking-tin with water in it (after 
tying some greased paper over the top of the mould) 
for about three-quarters of an hour. Turn out and 
serve with a suitable sauce poured over it. 


VEGETABLE LOAF (Summer Version) 

Mince together a gill each of cooked green peas, 
cooked french or runner beans and cooked carrots, 
and mix them with a seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Add three gills of milk (or milk and vegetable stock, 
half and half), a beaten egg and half a pint of fresh 
breadcrumbs, wheatmeal if possible. Let the mixture 
stand for an hour, then put it into a greased baking- 
dish and bake for half an hour in a moderate oven, 
having covered the top with crumbs dotted with a 
little margarine. 


VEGETABLE PIE (see also page 16) 


The simplest form of vegetable pie consists of mixed 
cooked vegetables bound with a sauce, put into a 
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pie-dish, covered with pastry and the pie baked until 
the pastry is done. Try forcemeat instead of pastry. 


VEGETABLE SHORTCAKE 

An admirable dish almost unknown here but 
popular in America. Make some baking-powder 
biscuits, and while they are hot cut them in halves 
and serve them with creamed vegetables between the 
halves and poured over the tops. The vegetables 
should be bound with a well-flavoured white sauce, 
and the dish can be sprinkled with chopped parsley 


on serving. 


Baking Powder Biscuit Mixture 
Eight ounces of flour; four ounces margarine ; 


three teaspoonfuls baking powder ; half teaspoonful 
salt and about three-quarters of a breakfastcupful of 
milk. Mix and sieve the dry ingredients, cut in the 
fat until well mixed and then add the milk, stirring 
quickly until you have a soft but not sticky dough. 
Knead on a floured board just enough to shape into a 
smooth ball, then roll out lightly half an inch thick. 
Cut in rounds and bake on a hot ungreased baking- 
sheet, half an inch apart, for twelve to fifteen minutes 
in a very hot oven. 


VEGETABLE TARTS (1) 

Make an open tart or tartlets and bake them 
“blind.” Then fill them with diced cooked vegetables 
bound with a suitable sauce, as in the case of scalloped 


vegetables described on page 70, Heat through and 
serve. 


VEGETABLE TARTS (2) 

Another form of vegetable tart is an open tart or 
tartlets in which the pastry is cooked at the same time 
as the vegetables it contains, this latter filling generally 
consisting of a vegetable purée thickened with potato 
or bound with egg. Potato with cheese makes an 
exceptionally good filling, especially if a layer of 
spinach purée is placed beneath the potato; and 
spinach by itself, flavoured with a little onion and 
touched with cheese, if you like, makes another good 
one. Bake long enough to cook the pastry and the 
filling, about forty minutes in the case of a tart and 


twenty minutes or so in the case of tartlets. 


VEGETABLE TARTS (3) 

Closed Flat Tarts can be made with various vegetables 
in the same way as this Onion Tart from France. Cook 
some finely chopped onions (or leeks would do) in 
margarine, seasoning them with salt and pepper, but 
do not let them brown. While they are cooking, line 
a flan-case or pie-plate with pastry, and when the 
onion or leeks are cooked mix them well with the 
yolk of an egg and use this mixture to fill the tart. 
Cover with more pastry and bake until the pastry 1s 
done and serve very hot. 


VEGETABLE UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 
Another delicious American dish, a kind of vegetable 
Toad-in-the-Hole. These are the ingredients: half a 
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pound of flour ; three teaspoonfuls of baking powder ; 
half a teaspoonful of salt; two ounces of fat; one 
well-beaten egg ; not quite half a pint of milk ; four 
breakfastcupfuls of mixed cooked diced vegetables, 
such as carrots, peas, beans, celery, button onions, etc., 
according to the time of the year; half a gill (one- 
eighth of a pint) of vegetable stock; and three 
dessertspoonfuls of margarine. 

Mix and sieve the dry ingredients and cut in the 
fat. Combine the egg and milk and add to the other 
ingredients, stirring until well mixed. Arrange the 
seasoned vegetables in the bottom of a greased baking- 
tin, add the vegetable stock and pour the batter over. 
Bake in a hot oven for twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
Turn out upside-down on to a hot dish and serve with 
a suitable sauce or gravy. 


VEGETABLES IN A POTATO BORDER 
The Border 


Cook and mash three pounds of potatoes, adding 
half a pint of milk, salt, pepper and a little margarine. 
Grease a border mould, sprinkle it with breadcrumbs 
or grated cheese, or both, and fill it with the mashed 
potato mixture. Brown in the oven for twenty 
minutes. Turn it out and fill it with the vegetables. 


The Vegetables 
Take any vegetables, for example a pound of green 
peas, a pound of carrots, half a pound of celery, two 
tomatoes, spinach, beetroot, cauliflower. Stew these, 
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with the exception of the cauliflower and tomatoes, cut 
in stritable pieces in margarine with a little water for 
about an hour. Twenty minutes before the rest are 
ready add the cauliflower in sprigs and, five minutes 
before serving, the tomatoes cut in slices. Fill the 
potato border with this mixture, reduce the stock the 
vegetables cooked in and pour it over them. 


VEGETABLES, MIXED 


To eat as a separate course. 

Cook the vegetables separately, or together when 
possible, and serve them hot, mixed together or 
arranged in groups on the same dish. For example, 
an excellent mixture, well-known on the Continent, is 
diced young carrots and green peas sprinkled with 
chopped parsley or perhaps with chopped mint in the 
American manner. But there are many other mixtures 
that can be thought of, and very attractive they can be. 
They can either be served plain, or bound lightly with 
a sauce, white, brown, parsley or even a very light 
curry. A few suggested combinations of vegetables 
for eating in this way as a course by themselves are : 


Beans, mushrooms, onions, tomatoes and celery. 
Carrots, green peas, onions and celery. 
Parsnips, tomatoes, celery. 

Peas with any or all of the following: carrots, 
onions, celery, potatoes, cucumbers, turnips. 
Spinach as a ring with almost any vegetables 
inside. | 
Tomatoes with french beans. 

Turnips with green peas. 
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Suitable mixtures can be served cold as a salad, or 
they could be served in little moulds, set in aspic, 
vegetable or meat jelly. A Vegetable Brawn is a 
good idea, and a recipe for one will be found on 


page 62. 


VEGETABLES, SCALLOPED 


Another good way of serving vegetables as a separate 
course. Make a white sauce, using the water in which 
the vegetables were cooked and, if liked, add a little 

ated cheese. 

The cooked diced vegetables being ready, put a layer 
of them into a casserole and cover it with a layer of the 
sauce. Repeat these layers until the casserole is full 
and then sprinkle the top generously with breadcrumbs 
which have been mixed with a little melted mar- 
garine, and brown in a moderate oven for about a 
quarter of an hour. 

If you wish, you can serve vegetables in this way in 
separate scallop shells or small dishes for each person, 
in which case you would only put one layer of 
vegetables and one of sauce, fnishing with bread- 
crumbs as before. Grated cheese could in either case 
be added to the breadcrumbs. 


NOTE : A few remarks may be added here, in view 
of the scarcity of macaroni and spaghetti, or those 
flat strips of similar paste called by the Italians 
tagliatelle and by the French nowilles. They are quite 
easy to make, provided the eggs are forthcoming, and 
can be used in any way suitable to macaroni or 
spaghett1. 


NOODLES 


Beat three eggs slightly ; mix a pinch of salt with a 
pound -of sieved flour, and then pour the eggs into 
the flour. Work well, and add water gradually to 
make a very stiff dough: it will take six or seven 
tablespoonfuls. Roll this out as thin as possible, 
cover with a clean cloth and leave for half an hour. 
Then roll up lightly, like a Swiss Roll, being careful 
not to join the layers together, and cut in very thin 
circular slices. ‘ Then shake out these rings into 
strips of the original thinness, and leave them to 
harden. They will keep just like other pastes. When 
fresh, they take about fifteen minutes’ boiling: a 
little longer if they have been kept some time. 
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Vv 
A FEW SALADS 


FOR spring and summer days a salad and some wheat- 
meal bread and cheese make a sufficient meal for the 
heartiest. “" A salad,’’ says the editor of Food Facts for 
the Kitchen Front, ‘‘ can be as pretty as a bunch of 
flowers, yet do you as much good as a steak-and- 
kidney pudding.”’ A good deal to be said for that— 
especially in hot weather? Here are a few unusual 
mixtures : 


ARTICHOKE SALAD 
Cooked Jerusalem artichokes make an excellent salad 
when simply dressed with oil and vinegar. 


BEETROOT AND MINT SALAD 

Arrange thin slices of cooked beetroot on lettuce, 
sprinkle with finely chopped mint and dress with oil 
and vinegar. 


BEETROOT AND POTATO 
Mix together cubes of cooked beetroot and potato, 
dress with oil and vinegar and serve in a surround of 
watercress. 
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CARROT SALAD (1) 

Cook some sliced carrots, drain and dry them, mix 
them with some finely chopped onion (or onion 
flavouring) and celery and two bay leaves and dress 


with a little white vinegar. 


CARROT SALAD (2) 


Grate some young carrots, raw, over a bed of 
lettuce and dress with oil and vinegar. 


CARROT AND POTATO SALAD 
Grate some raw carrot over a potato salad (page 75). 


CARROT AND RAISIN SALAD 


Mix together a cup of grated raw carrot and a quarter 
of a cup of seeded raisins. Dress with oil and vinegar 
or mayonnaise and serve on lettuce or watercress. 


CELERY AND PEANUT SALAD 


Mix together some finely chopped celery with 
chopped skinned peanuts, using twice as much celery 
as peanuts. Leave in an oil and vinegar dressing for 
an hour or so and then serve on lettuce. Other nuts 
could be used. 


CELERY AND WALNUT SALAD 
Mix equal parts of finely chopped celery and 
walnuts cut in pieces. Dress with oil and vinegar. 
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CHEESE AND TOMATO SALAD 


Skin three tomatoes and mix them with two small 
lettuces ; mix with two ounces of grated cheese and 
dress with oil and vinegar. 


CREOLE VEGETABLE SALAD 
Cut into fine strips one cooked carrot, a breakfast- 


cupful of french beans, three cooked beetroots and 
mix them with half a cupful of green peas. Dress with 


oil and vinegar. 


DANDELION SALAD 


Mix a pint of young dandelion leaves with cubes of 
cooked beetroot and dress with oil and vinegar. 


FRENCH BEAN SALAD 


Mix cold cooked french beans with a little finely 
chopped parsley and raw onion and dress with oil and 


vinegar. 


FRENCH BEAN AND APPLE SALAD 

Mix pap two cupfuls of cooked french beans, a 
quarter of a cupful of diced rather sharp apples, half a 
cupful of shredded raw cabbage and half a teaspoonful 
of salt and dress with mayonnaise. 


HARICOT BEAN SALAD : 

Cold haricot beans make an excellent salad: mix 
with chopped parsley and finely chopped spring onion 
(or rub the bowl with garlic) and pia with oil and 
vinegar. 


LEEK SALAD 

Drain some cold cooked leeks well and dress them 
with oil and vinegar. Tomatoes may be added and 
the whole served on lettuce. 


MIXED BEAN SALAD 

Mix cold haricot beans with cold french beans and 
dress with oil and vinegar. A touch of parsley and 
onion may well be added. 


ONION SALAD 


Slice raw onion thinly on to lettuce, garnish with 
watercress and dress with oil and vinegar. 


POTATO SALAD 


There are a number of varieties of this salad: this 
simple one is as good as any. Boil the potatoes in 
their skins, peel them when cool and cut them in 
slices. Dress with oil and vinegar and sprinkle with 
plenty of chopped parsley and finely chopped onion, 
green part preferably. Some prefer a dressing of 


mayonnaise. 


POTATO AND CELERY 
Mix together twocupfuls of cooked potato cubes, half 
a cup of finely chopped celery and one apple, peeled, 
cut in eighths and then sliced. Dress with oil and 
vinegar and garnish with the green celery tips. 
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SALADE GERMAINE 

Garnish the heart of a cabbage lettuce with cold 
green peas, sprinkle with chopped a and spring 
onions and, if possible, a pinch of chopped nuts. Oil 
and vinegar dressing. 


SALSIFY SALAD 
Dress the cold salsify, sliced, with mayonnaise, to 


which you have added some chopped herbs. 


SEAKALE SALAD 


Serve cold seakale with an oil and vinegar dressing 
or a thin mayonnaise. 


SIMPLE SALAD 

The comparative food values of raw and cooked 
vegetables can be seen from a glance at the table on 
pages 26-29. Here is a salad described as simple from 
Food Facts. Dress the leaves of a crisp lettuce with oil 
and vinegar dressing, line a bowl with them, and pile 
in the centre a cupful of cooked diced potatoes (also 
dressed, if liked), surround with a chopped apple and 
grate a raw carrot over the potatoes. Decorate the 
apple with finely chopped mint and sprinkle the 


carrot top with minced onion. 


WATERCRESS SALAD 


_ Mix cold botled potatoes with watercress leaves, 
dress with oil and vinegar and sprinkle with chopped 


parsley. 


WINTER SALAD 


Cut some white celery hearts into thin strips about 
two inches long and do the same to some cooked 
beetroot. Mix with watercress leaves, using two parts 
of the watercress to each of the other ingredients. 
Dress at the last minute with oil and vinegar. 


VI 
SWEETS 


APPLE GINGERBREAD 


Make a syrup with a teacupful of water and four 
ounces of sugar, or less in proportion, and cook lightly 
in this some peeled, cored, quartered or thickly sliced 
apples, or soaked dried apple. Arrange in the bottom 
of a greased shallow tin, pour over the gingerbread 


mixture, bake, cut in squares and serve hot. 


HOT GINGERBREAD 


In America they often serve gingerbread hot as a 
sweet. An excellent idea, and let me suggest a further 
refinement, which is serving it with apple sauce. 
Here is a simple and economical gingerbread : 


Hot Water Gingerbread 


Have ready a teacupful of boiling water and add 
this to.a breakfastcupful of treacle. Mix and sieve 
together two and a quarter breakfastcupfuls of plain 
flour, a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, a teaspoon- 
ful and a half of ginger and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix these with the treacle, add three tablespoonfuls of 
melted margarine and beat well and truly. Pour into 
a greased shallow pan and bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. 


APPLE TAPIOCA 

Bring to the boil two and a half breakfastcupfuls of 
water to which you have added an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, using a double saucepan. Shower in 
a teacupful of quick-cooking tapioca and cook until 
it is clear. Core and peel seven cooking apples 
(medium-sized), arrange them in a greased pudding- 
dish, sprinkle a teacupful of sugar amongst them, pour 
over the tapioca and bake in a moderate oven until 
the apples are soft. Jam could be interspersed among 
the apples instead of sugar, if preferred, and apricot 
jam is always a winner here. 


BLACKBERRY ROLL 

When blackberries are plentiful, try this. Sieve 
half a pound of flour with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and three level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Cut 
in two ounces of margarine or other suitable fat and, 
when well mixed, add milk up to a teacupful and a 
half, stirring quickly until you have got a soft but not 
sticky dough. Knead just enough on a floured board 
to shape into a smooth ball, then roll out lightly to 
half an inch thick. Sprinkle a pint of ripe black- 
berries on this and sprinkle them with sugar and a 
little cinnamon. Roll up like a jam roll, place the 
seam downwards on a greased baking-sheet and bake 
in a hot oven for twenty-five to thirty minutes, after 
brushing the roll over with a little margarine. 


COFFEE JELLY | 
Soak two level tablespoonfuls of powdered gelatine 


for five minutes in a teacupful of cold water, let it 
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dissolve in a breakfastcupful of boiling water, then 
strain and add two breakfastcupfuls of boiled coffee 
and two and a half ounces of sugar. Pour into a 
mould and leave in a cool place to set. 


COFFEE TAPIOCA 

Cook together two breakfastcupfuls of boiled coffee, 
two ounces of sugar and a teacupful of quick-cooking 
tapioca for a quarter of an hour. Pour into a mould 
and leave to set. 


DATE BUTTERSCOTCH TAPIOCA PUDDING 


Bring two breakfastcupfuls of water with an eighth of 
a teaspoonful of salt to the boil in a double saucepan, 
shower in half a teacupful of quick-cooking tapioca 
and cook until it is transparent, stirring the while. 
Now melt two tablespoonfuls of margarine in a sauce- 
pan, add four level ae Peg of sugar and stir 
until the mixture is very slightly browned. Now add 
the tapioca mixture, vanilla to taste and a breakfast- 
cupful of stoned and chopped dates. Pour this 
mixture into a baking-dish which you have greased 
beforehand and bake Poe half an hour in a moderate 


oven. 


JELLIED TRIFLE | 

With little milk to spare for custard trifles, this 
should come in useful. Simply line your dish with 
sponge cakes, whole, halved or sliced; make some 
jelly, with a packet jelly or gelatine, and while it is 


still melted, but not too hot, pour it over the s 

cakes and leave to set. A rather good trifle after this 
fashion can be made with a tin of fruit salad, adding 
the fruit and making the jelly with the syrup from 
the tin, which, however, should be reduced somewhat 


or sweetened a little more. 


PUMPKIN AND APPLE PIE (or Vegetable Marrow) 
Pumpkin or ripe vegetable marrow can be used for 


this delicious pie. Peel the pumpkin or marrow and 
take out the seeds and measure out half a pound of 
the flesh. Chop : finely and mix with half a pound 
of finely chopped fresh or soaked dried apples, half a 
pound of currants, three ounces of sugar, a little mixed 
spice and a good tablespoonful of marmalade or 
apricot jam at a pinch. Mix well together, put them 
into a pie-dish, cover with pastry and bake for an hour 


in a fairly hot oven. 


RICE APPLES 


Cook half a pound of rice in boiling water for ten 
minutes and then drain it well and spread it out on 
small floured pudding-cloths. Put a peeled and cored 
apple on each, sprinkle with sugar and, if you like, a 
little spice. Tie up the cloths and boil them for forty 
minutes to an hour. If you haven’t got small cloths, 
then use a large one, spread all the rice over it and 
heap up the apples, sliced this time, upon it. Tie up 
in the usual way, but it will want an hour’s boiling this 
time. A sweet sauce should be served. 
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RICE PUDDING (without Milk) 


The simplest form is to cook the rice as if you were 
going to use it for a curry. There are two schools of 
thought about the subsequent treatment of the rice 
after it has been boiled; one which says that the 
cooked rice should be washed in a sieve under the cold 
water-tap in order to separate the grains, these being 
afterwards well drained and dried in or before the 
oven; the other demands a washing under the bot 
water-tap, the rice being drained afterwards, covered 
with a cloth and set over a pan of hot water for the 
grains to separate. 

For those who argue that a great deal of the nutritive 
value of the rice is dissipated by throwing away the 
water in which it was cooked and by the subsequent 
washing, the American method of “’ steaming ”’ might 
be adopted. This is done in a double saucepan, using 
four times as much water as rice. For example, put 
four teacupfuls of boiling water with a tiny pinch of 
salt into the top of the double saucepan, bring to the 
boil and add one teacupful of rice by degrees, stirring 
with a fork to prevent the rice from sticking to the 
pan. Let this boil for five minutes, then put on the 
lid and the whole pan on the bottom part of the 
double saucepan and cook for three-quarters of an 
hour, when the rice should be soft and the water 
absorbed. The lid is then removed so that the steam 
may escape and the rice dry. 

Having cooked your rice by whichever means you 
prefer, you can serve it piled up in a dish and hand 
with it some treacle or golden syrup, warmed or not, 
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as you prefer ; or you can hand a chocolate sauce with 
it, to which I suggest the faintest touch of cinnamon ; 
or any jam sauce or warmed jam you can think of, or 
a fruit juice thickened with arrowroot or cornflour. 

Or, if you like to follow the example of the Dutch, 
you could cook some sultanas or raisins with the rice 
and serve it just sprinkled with sugar, brown if 
possible. 

Or, if you like your rice cold, then eat it so, with a 
spoonful or two of jam or thinnish syrup or some 
stewed or tinned fruit of some kind. 


SEMOLINA SPONGE (no Milk) 


Boil a pint of water in a thick saucepan and sprinkle 
in two ounces of semolina, stirring all the time and 
keeping on until the semolina is thick and clear. Now 
add a flavouring of lemon and sugar to taste. Now 
turn the mixture into a large cold basin and whisk it 
well and truly until it gets white and frothy and 
quite thick. Then either pour it into a large glass 
dish or small glasses and let it get cold and set. You 
can add to the charm of this simple sweet by putting 
first into the glasses some tinned fruit or jam or, if you 
want it more substantial, some pieces of sponge cake 
as well. 


SPICED APPLE PIE 

A = way of using dried apple rings, should you 
get them in your dried fruit allowance. Line a pie- 
plate with short-crust pastry and fill it with a 


mixture of half a pound of cooked dried apples (or, of 

course, fresh ones, if you can get them), three ounces 

of sugar, two ounces each of raisins or sultanas and 

currants and half a teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 

mixed spice. Cover with more pastry and bake in a 

— oven for half to three-quarters of an hour. 
t not. 


SPONGE PUDDINGS 
A very good imitation sponge pudding can be made 


with self-raising flour when eggs are scarce. For 
example, this Golden Syrup Pudding. Cream four 
ounces of margarine with four ounces of white sugar 
until white, then add two ounces of white breadcrumbs 
and six ounces of self-raising flour and mix with milk 
or milk and water to a stiff batter. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of golden syrup into a greased mould, pour 
in the mixture, cover with a greased paper and steam 
for two and a half hours. 

If the syrup is not used, this pudding can be eaten 
cold as a cake. 


SUET PUDDINGS 

There is.one hint which readers may perhaps be 
reminded of : and that is that if suet is scarce, ‘* suet ” 
puddings can quite well be made with margarine. 
Make with half the quantity of margarine to self-raising 
flour, cutting in the margarine with a round-bladed 
knife and then rubbing it in with the finger-tips, as 
though you were making short-crust pastry. | 


SYRUP MOULD 


Bring a pint of water to the boil and sprinkle in 
three ounces of small sago, stirring while you do so. 
Keep stirring and on the boil until the sago is clear 
and thick, which should not take more than a quarter 
of an hour. Then add two small tablespoonfuls of 
syrup or treacle, a little lemon flavouring and a little 
sugar, if you think it necessary. Pour into a wetted 
mould, leave until set and then turn out to serve. 


vil 
MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES 


I have thought it useful to add here a few recipes 
and suggestions which I have found useful since the 
publication of More Kitchen Front Recipes. 


EMERGENCY BREAD-MAKING 
Home-made Yeast 


In Kitchen Front Recipes I made the suggestion that if 
the baker was prevented from calling in, an emergency 
bread could be made with baking-powder, and I gave 
a recipe for doing this. Since then I have received 
from the Food Advice Division of the Ministry of 
Food a number of recipes for making yeast at home, 
and I give two of them here. The recipes are prefaced 
by the following remarks : 


“In cases of emergency, and under normal con- 
ditions in many districts, bicarbonate of soda is 
used for the making of bread and buns. Since 
this produces an alkaline reaction, much of the 
Vitamin 7 in the flour is destroyed and the 
purpose of recommending national wheatmeal 
bread is largely defeated. Fortified white flour 
will suffer in the same way. Even though baking- 
powder is used, or buttermilk added, it is not 


sufficient to neutralise the alkali. Experiments 
have shown that the resulting loaf in practically 
all cases shows an alkaline reaction. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that yeast should be used for 
the home-baking of bread. This will add, rather 
than detract, from the nutritional value, since 
yeast is an excellent source of Vitamin B,.” 


The two ci given below are stated by the 
Ministry to be the most satisfactory, ‘‘ giving a bread 
with a good texture and crisp crust’’: 


HOME -MADE YEAST (1) 

A tablespoonful flour ; a gill (quarter pint ) water ; 
a teaspoonful sugar. 

(1) Mix ingredients, bring to boil and cook ten to 
fifteen minutes. Put into a bottle and cork tightly. 
Leave five to six days. 

(2} Mix with eight ounces of flour and enough water 
to make a soft dough. Leave overnight. One and a 
half to two ounces of this dough is required for every 

und of flour. 

(3) Blend one pound of flour and one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of salt. Add the yeasty dough, beaten up 
with warm water until liquid. Add sufficient warm 
water to make a soft dough and beat well with the 
hand until it leaves the side of the bowl. Leave to 
rise (four to five hours or overnight). Knead well, place 
in tin and leave to rise to top. Bake in hot oven 
for twenty to thirty minutes. 

(4) If a piece of this dough is left, it can be used to 


raise other bread. The longer the original yeasty 
dough is left, the stronger it becomes, with a con- 
sequent reduction in the time taken to raise the 
bread. 


HOME-MADE YEAST (2)—Old Dough 

(1) Mix two ounces of flour with enough water to 
make a stiff dough. Leave uncovered on a plate in a 
warm atmosphere for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

(2) Mix into one pound of flour and half a pint of 
_ water and leave overnight to rise. Knead well, put in 
tin and leave to rise to top (four hours). Bake in 
hot oven for thirty minutes. 


HOME-MADE POTTED MEAT 


I am sure that everybody is doing his or her very 
utmost to see that not a scrap is wasted, but I often 
wonder whether there are not a few good bits left on 
the bones of our joints and, if we are lucky enough to 
get them, of our chickens too. The carcass of a roast 
chicken, or even of a boiled fowl, however well you 
may catve it, has quite a lot of scraps of flesh lurking 
among the bones outside, and inside of it, as you will 
discover if you boil up the carcass after you've carved 
it (as I’m sure you all would do) to make stock or soup. 
After it’s been boiled there’s nothing but a mass of 
mixed-up bones which, in the old days, we should 
throw away or, if we had the time, pick over roughly 
for the cat; but you'd be surprised how much good 
meat there is on them if you go over them panel , 
as I advise you to do, for making home-made potted 


meat. It’s the same with a beef or veal bone from the 
joint ; or perhaps there might be a trifle left over 
from a stew or casserole which is not quite enough to 
watm up again. Make potted meat of it. I’m not 
pretending that there’s much nourishment in this 
meat ; but it will help you to make one of those little 
extras for your tea-party, or for breakfast, which mean 
so much to our enjoyment. All you have to do is to 
get out your mincing-machine and put the meat 
through it three or four times. The more you mince it, 
the finer the potted meat will be. You could rub it 
through a sieve, of course, but this would only be 
troublesome, and wasteful too, as you'd have to leave a 
good deal behind on the sieve, and here every scrap is 
going to be of use. Having minced it once, season it 
well with salt and pepper and either nutmeg or mixed 
spice, whichever you prefer, but remember to season it 
well, as the meat will be pretty tasteless as it is. Then 
mix it well together and put it through the mincer 
again, as many times as you like. You will find it has 
now become a thick paste if you work it with a wooden 
spoon ; and now is the time to mix a little margarine 
with it, until you have the sort of consistence you like. 

This paste, by the way, is not for keeping, though if 
you cover it with melted fat ic will keep in a cool 
larder for several days; but it is much more satis- 
factory to eat it on the day you've made it, if possible. 
You can eke it out, if you like, by mixing in some 
cooked haricot beans, which you will put through the 
mincer with the meat; but don’t add too much of 
this, or you'll lose what flavour the meat has alto- 


gether! There shouldn’t be a scrap left over from 
our meals if we spare the time, only a few minutes 
after all, to make potted meat out of it. And we have 
the extra satisfaction of knowing that our “‘ spread ”’ 
has cost us practically nothing. 


LIVER PASTE 


Put a pound of raw liver through the mincer with a 
couple of rashers of fat salt American bacon, raw or 
cooked, and one small onion. (If you can’t spare the 
onion or a shallot, season with a few drops of onion 
flavouring.) Season with salt (careful !), pepper and a 
little powdered ginger, if you like, and add a level 
tablespoonful of flour. Mix all well together and 
make into a rather soft mixture with a little stock. 
Put this into a greased pie-dish and bake for an hour 
with a greased paper over it. 


MOCK LEMON CURD FILLING 


When, some time ago, I was one of the judges of a 
Cake Competition organised by the Radio Times, we 

ve the first prize to a cake which had the following 

ing, useful when eggs are scarce : | 

Take enough water from a quarter of a pint to mix 
one dessertspoonful of custard powder toa paste. Boil 
the rest of the water with one tablespoonful of golden 
syrup, add this to the custard powder mixture, and 
boil for one minute. Remove from the heat, stir in a 
nut of margarine and a teaspoonful of lemon essence. 
Three drops of the new, very concentrated essence will 
be sufficient. Use when cool. 


STEAMED CHOCOLATE CAKE 


One of my listeners sent me this; one pound flour ; 
two tablespoonfuls treacle ; two heaped tablespoonfuls 
cocoa; half teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda; four 
ounces fat (margarine, lard or dripping) ; milk to mix. 

Blend all dry ingredients, rub in the fat and mix with 
the treacle and the milk to a stiff batter. Put in a 
greased tin and tie a greased paper over. Steam for 
one and a half hours. 

N.B.—The cake must not be cut until the next day. 
Excellent. 


BROOKSBY CAKE (Eggless) 

A reader of mine in Churt sent me this, and I am 
very grateful to her for it. It has since been quite a 
stand-by in my home : 

Twelve ounces plain flour; six ounces brown sugar 
(soft); three ounces margarine; three ounces lard ; 
twelve ounces sultanas ; half to one nutmeg, grated ; 
three-quarters teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda; one 
and a half teaspoonfuls cream of tartar; milk to 
moisten. (Household milk will do, and less sultanas 
may be used, or a mixture of sultanas and currants.) 
Sieve flour, bicarbonate of soda and cream of tartar 
on to butter and sugar. Rub all together. Add 
nutmeg and sultanas. Moisten to a rather stiff paste. 
Bake in a moderate oven for at least two hours. White 
sugar can be used instead of brown if necessary. 


ORANGE PEEL MARMALADE 
Having squeezed as much juice as you can out of the 


oranges for baby, put the peel and pith through a 


mincer, together with one peeled and cored apple for 
each two oranges. Measure this mixture and. put it 
into a basin with two and a half times as much water 
as there is pulp. Cover ahd leave all night. Next 
day bring the mixture to the boil, and boil for one 
hour. Cover again and leave all night. Next day, 
measure the contents of the basin and add three- 
quarters as much sugar and the equivalent in orange 
flavouring to the juice of the number of oranges used. 
Warm through to dissolve the sugar, bring to the boil, 
and boil until the marmalade sets, which will be in 
about an hour. If there are any pips, use these in the 
same way as you would in ordinary marmalade making. 
You can also put the peel and core of the apples into a 
muslin bag, leaving them in the mixture and boiling 
them with it. This will help to make the marmalade 
set. This marmalade should be eaten up fairly quickly 
and more made as fresh supplies of oranges are released 
to the public. 


INDEX TO RECIPES 
Apple and Pumpkin (or Vege- Carrot and Potato Salad, 73 


table Marrow) Pie, 81 
Apple Gingerbread, 78 
Pie, spiced, 83 
Tapioca, 79 
Artichoke Salad, 72 


‘Bacon and Cheese Pie, 42 
Bacon, American Salt, 35 
fried with Potatoes, 36 
Fritters, 36 
with Veal, 36 
Bean, Mixed, Salad, 75 
Roast, 39 
Beans, baked (Boston style), 37 
(New York style), 38 
Haricot, baked, 38 
Beef, flank of, stuffed, 51 
Beetroot and Mint Salad, 72 
and Onions, 39 
and Potato Salad, 72 
Blackberry Roll, 79 
Bread-making, Emergency, 86 
Brooksby Cake (Eggless), 91 
Brussels Sprout Pie, 40 
Sprouts and Bacon, 41 


Cabbage Cake, 41 
New England, 41 
Pancakes, 42 
Portuguese fashion, 42 
with Cheese, 61 


and Raisin Salad, 73 
Salad, 73 
Celery and Peanut Salad, 73 
and Walnut Salad, 73 
Soup, with Rice, 30 
Cheese and Bacon Pie, 42 
and Tomato Salad, 74. 
Pie, 43 
Chocolate Cake, steamed, 91 
Cod, Salt, French fashion, 57 
Portuguese fashion, 57 
Spanish fashion, 57 
Coffee Jelly, 79 
Tapioca, 80 
Colcannon, 41-44 
Cornish Stew, 44 
Creole Salad, 74 
Curried Fish, Soup, 30 
Curry, Dry, 44 


Dandelion Salad, 74 
Date Butterscotch Tapioca 
Pudding, 80 


Fish Chowder, New England, 35 
Fillets in Mustard Sauce, 45 
Pie, 59 
Roll, 45 
Salt, and Vegetables, 58 
Soup, 31 

(curried), 30 


French Bean and Apple Salad, 


Charlotte, 20 


Garbure (Soup), 31 
Gingerbread, Apple, 78 
Hot, 78 
Hot-water, 78 


Haricot Bean Croquettes, 45 
Salad, 74 
Beans and Bacon, 46 
baked, 38 
Haricot Roast, 46 
Hunter's Pie, 47 


Jellied Trifle, 80 
Joints, new way with, 50 


Lamb, Roast, with Vegetable 
Stufling, 52 
Leek and Potato Pudding, 47 


75 
Leeks and Bacon, 47 
Lemon Curd Filling, Mock, 90 
Sandwiches, 18 
Lentil and Meat Hot-Pot, 48 
Stew, 48 
Tarts, 49 
with Rice, 49 
Liver Paste (Home-made), 90 
Lorraine Soup, 32 


se Peel, ot 
Sreiparsron Pudding, 49 


Meat, Potted (Home-made), 
88 
Stuffings for, 50 


New England Chowder (Fish 


Soup), 35 
Noodles (Nouilles), 71 
Soup, 32 


Onion Salad, 75 


_ Orange Peel Marmalade, 91 


Parisian Soup, 32 
Pasty, Broccoli, 53 
Herby, 53 
Mackerel, 53 
Meat and Potato, 54 
Potato, 54 
Pea Soup (Split Peas), 33 
Pork, Spareribs, stuffed, 52 
Potato and Celery Salad, 75 
and Rice Croquettes, 54 
Cakes, 21 
Pie, 54 
Salad, 75 
Stuffing, 50 
a Shaked stuffed, 17 
voury, baked, 38 
potted Meat (Home-made), 88 
Pumpkin and Apple Pie, 81 


Rice Apples, 81 
_ (without Milk), 82 
with Cheese (no Milk), 55 


or Fritters, 56 
Salade Germaine, 76 


Salads, 72-77 Veal, breast of, and Vegetable 


Salsify Salad, 76 Pie, 40 
Sausage Pancakes, 59 Vegetable Brawn, 62 
Sausages, with Bread Sauce, 59 Casserole, 64 
with Haricot Beans, 59 Charlotte, 64 
Savoury Bread Steaks, 60 Fritters, 64 
Egg, 60 Loaf, 65 
' Potatoes, baked, 38 Pie, 16, 65 
Rice, 61 Roll, Savoury, 14 
Sausages, 61 Shortcakes, 66 
Seakale Salad, 76 Soup, Quick, 33 
Semolina Sponge (no Milk), 83 with Semolina, 34 
Simple Salad, 76 Tarts, 66, 67 
Soups, 30-34 Upside-down Cake, 67 
Spinach and Pancakes, 62 Vegetable Marrow and Apple 
Split Pea Soup, 33 Pie, 81 
Split Peas, 62 Vegetables in Potato Border, 68 
Sponge Puddings, 84 Mixed, 69 
Stew, Cornish, 44 Scalloped, 70 
Suet Puddings, 84 
Sweets, 78-85 Watercress Salad, 76 
Syrup Mould, 85 Winter Salad, 77 


Trifle, Jellied, 80 Yeast (Home-made), 87 
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